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Says Alfred Noyes,— 


Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 

Truth, love and justice, if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power. 


A Wise Choice 


Y ELECTING Dr. Louis C. Cornish president of 

the American Unitarian Association, the Direc- 
tors have done the wisest thing for the steady con- 
tinuance of our united church labors. We shall go 
right forward without the least sense of interrup- 
tion or adjustment. Dr. Cornish has been closer to 
the presidential duties than any other man, and his 
own offices, first as secretary and then as admini- 
strative vice-president, have engaged him in mani- 
fold tasks related immediately to his new position. 
When men speak of the president-elect, they men- 
tion his discerning and rounded knowledge of the 
state of the churches, his unstinted, abounding 
faith in liberal religion, his love of the brethren 
in the ministry (and their love for him!), his 
mature churchmanship in respect of cultus, polity, 
doctrine, administration, and extension, his te- 
nacity of persuasiveness in good causes, his infinite 
capacity for patience with the saints, his vigorous 
hope in the outcome of the best, his squareness in 
every detail of innumerable delicate and intimate 
transactions, his unfeigned hospitality to advice, 
his loyalty to loyalty! Dr. Cornish’s statement to 
the Directors following his election, a full report 
of which is published in this issue, is characteristic 
of the modesty and precision of the man. We 
salute Dr. Cornish with great affection and trust 
to his keeping, with the able co-operation of his 
associates, these precious treasures of our faith 
which he not-only cherishes but will also increase 
every day by devoted and dedicated service. 
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A Believer’s Refusal 


Gre FREE CHURCHES carry on a campaign 
of spiritual liberation among tens of thou- 
sands of people all over the world. The printed ) 
word in tract, sermon, book, periodical, advertise- 

ment, is carefully scattered abroad by the million. 

As a church, we know the technique of propagation 

reasonably well; and yet there come back occasion- 

ally resentful and condemnatory replies that reveal — 
the well-nigh incredible state of people on religion. 

A devoted Unitarian has been providing a sub- 

scription to THE REGISTER for a man whose name 

had been suggested. He does not wish the paper, 

and he writes in part: 

“Although I do all within my means to keep. 
abreast with all progress that is made in art, — 
literature, physics, chemistry, electricity, me- 
chanics, etc., I do not recognize any claims that 
are made for progress, or improvement on the 
religion of God, as He was perfect from the be- 
ginning, and is the origin of the sciences I have 
named above; but we, with our most diligent re- 
seareh, can never reach perfection in the arts or 
sciences that He has originated, so we can always 
keep on learning and improving along these lines. 

“T hold that the Bible and God are inseparable, 
and if I reject the infallibility of the Bible I have 
nothing left on which to base my belief, worship, 
and service of God except the theories of man, 
which are very unstable. 

“T therefore accept the Word of God intact and 
feel that He will not hold me responsible for any 
errors that may have been made in translating it 
before it reached my hands, and have His promise 
that in the fullness of time He will reveal that 
portion of it which now appears as a mystery.” 

We are respectful of this person’s sincerity, but 
we do not say, Let him believe as he pleases. No, 
not while he believes like that! But how to reach 
him. Who knows? 


Professor Machen’s Story 


HERE IS ONE STORY not yet told that is 

of moment in religion. There is a chapter of 
contemporary church history behind the announce- 
ment by Prof. J. Gresham Machen of Princeton 
Theological Seminary that he declines the offer of 
the presidency of the Bryan Memorial University 
at Dayton, Tenn., the scene of the historic trial and 
conviction of John T. Scopes for teaching evolu- 
tion, a doctrine contrary to the Bible theory of the 
creation of man. Professor Machen refers to the 
struggle in the Seminary, which centers in him, 
and feels he must see it through to the finish. He 
also resents the “most extraordinary indignity” 
shown to himself by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, in not confirming his ap- 
pointment to a professorship. The Seminary is 
passing through a great crisis, he says, and it may 
suffer destruction at the hands of: the so-called lib- 
eral elements. The fact is, the opponents of the 
conservatives are not at all liberal in their doc- 
trines. They are given to soft pedaling on theology 
and laying emphasis on other less debatable and 
contentious matters. The unremitting, aggressive 
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| theological teaching of Machen disturbs them and 

_ keeps the Seminary in a turmoil. The situation 
presents many phases of great significance. Pro- 
fessor Machen is to- -day the most arresting and 
impressive personality in Presbyterianism. 

We entertain the highest respect for the loyalty 

_ of Professor Machen to his Presbyterian doctrines, 
and if there be evil report of him by his less faith- 
ful denominational colleagues, it is unjust to him 
and a reproach to them. The fact is that Machen 
is magnificently true to type. He is above almost 
any other man in his church a true product of the 
Calvinistic system. It has made him what he is. 
He is a thorough scholastic, with a, literal, scientific 
fidelity to dogma and Biblical inerrancy that 
ranks him as a master of his kind. There are not 
many like him left in the world. Neither Calvin’s 
theology nor any other is the fashion any more. 
In the Presbyterian communion, many of the lead- 
ing ministers have quietly renounced the doctrines, 
though in public they still repeat every one of 
them; as, for instance, at the recent General As- 
sembly in San Francisco. An elder from Chester 
Presbytery, after listening to the reading of a re- 
port from a-commission on the beliefs of the 
Church, was visibly perplexed and. distressed. He 
arose and said, “Do I understand that it is not 
necessary for a Presbyterian to believe in the 
Virgin Birth?” Robert E. Speer, moderator, an 
ardent Fundamentalist, replied, “We do indeed be- 
lieve it!” Instantly to Dr. Speer’s lips leaped the 
words of the Apostles’ Creed, and by the time he 
came fervently to the clause, “born of the Virgin 
Mary,” every commissioner—liberals and all—in 
the vast assembly was on his feet repeating the 
remainder of the rock of ages! 

The Virgin Birth has been the Specific dogma 
which has nearly rent the Church in twain. And 
the other four of the “five points” have also been 
in the historic contention. 

This conflict is present throughout the com- 
munion, but it is concentrated at Princeton Theo- 
logical "Seminary. And in Dr. Machen. He is 

‘assistant professor of New Testament and Exe- 
gesis. Two years ago he was promoted to the 
professorial chair of Apologetics. But the General 
Assembly would not confirm him last year nor this 
year, because he was held responsible in part for 
the strife and division among the faculty members 
in the Seminary. Machen insists that the Seminary 
is maintained to teach Presbyterian theological 
students Presbyterian theology. That seems not 
unreasonable. He goes further, and charges that 
such instruction is neglected or diluted. His col- 
leagues resent this imputation. They do not ques- 
tion that the duty is to be faithful to the standards 
of belief. They do not like Machen’s way of in- 
sisting, with such rigorous and inflexible emphasis, 
on these matters. But the fact is, they have out- 
grown the system and are still lisping its tenets 
and holding jobs in its pay. Machen is loyal. He 
has the logic and honor of the situation. There is 
no doubt about that. And what is so logical as 
the Presbyterian scheme? Yet its ordained pro- 
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fessors exhibit a resiliency here that seems to yield 
almost like rubber. In fact, the adaptability to 
the times is responsible for the move for a re- 
organization of the seminary, which has no other 
object than to eliminate “hard” men of the true 
and original faith and infiltrate men of the more 
“reasonable” variety. There are enough of such 
adjustable doctors of divinity, ready and waiting. 

These last years of controversy in Pan-Protes- 
tantism have produced a great company of most 
accommodating theologians in every sect who can 
serve all times and necessities. It is characteristic 
of Machen that he sticks to his duty as he sees it. 
There is the iron of the martyr in him. But we are 
certain he would be the apple of William Jennings 
Bryan’s eye, and the proper person to preside over 
that amazing institution hearing his name that will 
perpetuate the curious obscurantism of our alleged 
Protestant and democratic régime. The call may 
come again, for Machen is not yet old. 


Making Our Morals 


NE WAY to know what a man said who has 

been exploited in the press is to send for the 
manuscript as spoken. That is what The Living 
Church did when Rev. Henry H. Lewis, Episco- 
palian rector in Ann Arbor, Mich., was reported 
as favoring unmarried unions and all the rest of 
the new morality! Mr. Lewis met the situation 
in society as a scholar and.priest ought to meet it. 
We must make our own standards, as each age 
has done. What makes the independence and im- 
patience of youth is a creative determination by 
them that what their fathers did was not good 
enough for a growing world in which they are the 
oncoming representatives. If the home as we know 
it does not produce the best results on the indi- 
vidual and society, then let us do something to 
the home. “TI am not saying,” Mr. Lewis explained, - 
“which way science seems to point. I am merely 
raising the question to show that whatever the 
church urges, it should attempt to know in which 
direction is the greater upward development.” 
That is his principle in all moral and religious 
questions. It is sound. The application—as some- 
times happens—made the difficulty. “If to sanc- 
tify unmarried unions would do away, as some 
urge it would, with promiscuity, and the double 
standard, and better protect the children of legal 
marriages, then to keep on fussing with rules about 
divorce, and the idea that all marriages are made 
in heaven, is utter folly.” He raises the question, 
and that is all. He tells his Church that it must 
know more about these problems. But the Church, 
with leadership in the hands of Fundamentalists, 
cannot be expected to have an open mind on the 
social application of the gospel when it has a, closed 
mind on the gospel itself! Mr. Lewis has great 
faith in youth, and he seems a thoroughly sensible 
human being. 


What Kind of Conscience, if Any, 


Has a Newspaper Editor To-day?’ 


} 


Interview with Robert Lincoln O’Brien 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
FOREWORD 


We begin in this issue a series of eight interviews with editors of leading Boston and New York 
publications, by Edward H. Cotton. The series has been planned as a unit, and is a study in modern 
journalism... So far as we know, the attempt has not been made before in exactly this way. The series 
includes studies in daily, Sunday, and weekly journalism. It is rather unusual that men who mold 
public opinion, as editors of papers whose circulation runs up into the hundred thousands, are practi- 


cally unknown individuals; but such is the case. 


The manuscript has been submitted to each man before publication. 

We venture the statement that considerable original material will develop. At all event, three facts 
should stand out plainly: First, that yellow journalism has had its day and that there is a distinct 
trend upward; second, the conscientious earnestness with which these men are doing an exacting and 
perplexing task; and third, the desire of editors to co-operate with all organizations looking to a happy 


and healthy society. 


Most of these men gave an interview with reluctance. 


We pass on the series to readers, by no means as a complete investigation, but as, let us say, a de- 
scriptive study of the way editors work, and what they intend their publications to say. 


N INTERVIEW will hardly justify the 
A paper on which it is written unless 
it has a theme. That is, it must explain, 
enlighten, point a moral, or at all events, 
adorn a tale. This one asks: “Can the 
editor of a modern newspaper have a 
conscience; and if he can, what kind of 
conscience?” 

Some of us recall the time, fifteen years 
or so ago, when The Boston Herald faced 
a crisis. Would it survive, or would it 
go the way of many a worthy sheet before 
it? To-day prosperity smiles on it. The 
paper has a steadily mounting circulation, 
and a prestige among readers and ad- 
yertisers that guarantees stability. The 
Boston Evening Traveler, under the same 
management, also has a rapidly increas- 
ing circulation. All this in a time when 
newspapers, facing increased costs of 
production, find themselves compelled to 
consolidate. 

Boston, roughly speaking, has _ one- 
eighth the population of New York, yet 
it maintains seven or eight daily papers, 
ranging from The Transcript and The 
Christian Science Monitor, which repre- 
sent reserved journalism, to The American. 

We might as well state here that the 
average paper has about as many critics 
as it has readers. The public is hydra- 
headed. It wants its news served up in 
different styles. The American citizen 
likes to see large types, to read startling 
occurrences, and to find daring opinions 
expressed on editorial pages; and then 
he offers his personal criticism as one who 
knows what is the trouble with American 
journalism. The citizens of Boston have 
a much wider variety of journals to choose 
from than do the citizens of any other 
city of equal size. For what type do 
they cast their ballot? The daily paper 
with the largest circulation is The Post. 
For the month of March, 1927, the daily 
Post averaged 447,000 in “press-run,” or 
perhaps 370,000 in net paid circulation. 
The Post knows its public. Long experi- 
ence has taught it what the average citi- 
zen will pay his two cents for. In brief, 
it is adroitly edited. The Post answers 
well that epigram which interprets popu- 
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lar journalism: “To express the obvious 
in terms of the scandalous.’ In other 
words, the majority of the people of Bos- 
ton and New England want facts, but they 
want them brought on with appetizing 
spices. Hyen the scholars and professional 
people whose paper is The Transcript con- 
fess a leaning, now and then, to headlines 
and news spicily related. 

All this means that newspapers, like 
every other commercial venture, are deal- 
ing with human nature. They will suc- 
ceed if they correctly appraise. It is a 
hard doctrine. It is not a Christian doc- 
trine. One questions if it does much to 
make the world a happier or a better 
place in which to live. But it boils itself 
down to this with every editor of a daily 
paper: Do I know the newspaper-reading 
public well enough to publish a paper it 
will buy? This does not mean that all 
editors are men without consciences, not- 
withstanding opinions in some quarters. 
They have consciences, and sensitive ones, 
too; and they justify themselves, at all 
events, in formulas of language. 


ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN 


Besides, papers, even those which vio- 
late truth and ruin reputations, have up- 
lift departments. They print editorials 
with a moral tinge; they expose crime, 
thereby warning others; they bring crimi- 
nals to justice; they find lost children; 
they tell what is going on in the world 
with marvelous ingenuity, and usually 
with adherence to fact; they print counsel 
for perplexed people, inspiring poems and 
sermons. Let us be charitable—the daily 
press, despite its sensations, aims at the 
healthy and wholesome. But this must 
be added—one of the most powerful medi- 
ums in the world, perhaps the most power- 
ful, for advancing mankind toward the 
only goal worth striving for, the goal of 
righteous living, is not meeting its op- 
portunity, or anywhere near meeting it. 
The editors say the people are at fault; 
the people say they must read what the 
editors give them, Between the two 
stools, attainment of the best takes its 
usual tumble. 


ing played up by newspapers. 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor of The 
Boston Herald, outlined the whole situa- 
tion to me the other day during a call at 
his office, with entire candor and a free- 
dom of expression one hardly had a right 
to expect, in view of an openly declared 
intention of publication. He did remark 
that what he was saying might involve 
him in unwelcome complications; but he 
was willing to take the hazard in the 
interests of a better understanding be- 
tween publisher and reader. 

Now let us get the background: The 
editor of a paper he has made succeed, 
despite obstacles of no small proportion, 
due to skillful handling, application of 
sound business principles, and a shrewd 
knowledge of the reading public, talks to 
a minister of a temperament somewhat 
mystical, and trained to apply Christian 
principles. Here is a contrast that should 
delight lovers of the dramatic. 

The editor was forever stating reasons 
why conditions on the street compelled 
him to do this and that to make his paper 
go. The minister now and then interposed 
to say that while he was entirely sound 


in his premises, and was following a 


course that alone could sustain a daily 
paper, still, really, were there not other 
purposes to be considered than those 
operating in a distinctly materialistic 
world? 

Yet, when the evidence is all given, and 
awards made, editor and preacher may 
share equally. The last thing we should 
ever attempt to arrogate to ourselves 
would be capacity to pass judgment. 

Now for the editor’s story: 

“The people of the city of Boston, on 
whom we must depend for circulation of 
The Herald, cast, let us say, 370,000 bal- 
lots a day for the type of journal of The 
Post. They have a chance to purchase 
other types—for instance, The Transcript ; 
but how many do? About 38;000. It is 
a matter of regret that everyone does 
not wish to read reports of world events 
solemnly told; but they do not. 

“Some years ago I spoke before a body 
of ministers and their wives. At that 
time the Mattie Hackett murder was be- 
Certain 
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unsavory details developed in connection 
with the crime, all of which the public 
demanded and eagerly read. Following 
the address, questions were asked, one of 
which referred to the murder and the 
space being given it by The Herald, with 
the implication that we might be serving 
the public material of a more nutritious 


nature. As it happened, I had been per- 


suaded to publish a series of articles on 
the need of currency reform. These were 
being printed at the same time in The 
Herald. They had been written by men 
with expert knowledge. In reply to the 
question, I put another, and asked how 
many had read the articles on the cur- 
rency. Not a hand showed. ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘how many have read one of the 
articlés? Again not a hand was raised. 
‘Now,’ I continued, ‘how many of you are 
following the Mattie Hackett murder 
case?’ Hands went up all over the room. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ I remarked, ‘You 
have the reply to your question.’ 


THAT IS LIFE! 


“That is life—and that is the situation a 
newspaper must meet if it is to survive. 
The Boston Traveler, under our manage- 
ment, which is not free from sensational 
phases, is.developing a remarkable circu- 
lation. The Herald, of rather more con- 
servative cast, into which we are putting 
more money, is having a much slower 
growth. You have the facts; more people 


pay their two cents for The Traveler type. 
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“What is the sense of constantly beat- 
ing on the drum that a paper should be 
erudite when the people don’t want erudi- 
tion, but news with a flavor? Perhaps 
given a paper like The New York Times, 
which has the city of New York and the 
nation for its circulation area, and a 
conservative policy could be adopted; but 
eertainly not with the circulation limits 
of a Boston daily. One of the first dis- 
coveries I made when I came here in 1910 
was. that one could not publish a paper 
in Boston as The Times is published in 
New York, because one would not be able 
to find buyers. 

“Tilustrations are not wanting of al- 
truistically intentioned gentlemen who 
have attempted to publish papers that 
would satisfy the reformers. Invariably 
the attempts have failed. What you can 


give away is not important; people value 


what they pay for. Publishers of sub- 
Sidized papers may publish what they 
please, but they must not expect their 
publications will be good risks. The test 
of a successful journal to-day is, Can it 
be made to pay? Am I right? 

“A Baptist minister talked with me once 
about the way Jesus would run a news- 
paper. He was a gentleman of fine ideals, 
but hardly conversant with. the details of 
successful publishing. One of the first 
questions I asked him was: ‘Would your 
paper publish a Sunday edition? If it 
would not, it would fail; for no morning 
newspaper to-day can succeed in a me- 
tropolis without the Sunday edition.’ 

“Newspaper publication faces striking 
changes. The newspaper has a much 
larger hold on the community than it used 
to have. Formerly a paper could live 
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with a circulation of 25,000; to-day its 
circulation must be up in the hundred 
thousands. 

“Now comes the question, again: Why 
print all this crime and scandal business? 
Well, by all the tests we can make, the 
people want about what they are getting. 
Besides, the influence is not all bad; 
publication of crime and its punishment 
has a warning value. News of moral 
failures and scandals may act as deter- 
rents, though we are willing to agree it 
may have a directly opposite effect on 
morbid imaginations. But we are not 
publishing papers for weak types of mind ; 
and more than that, it doesn’t pay to 
coddle people too much. Is it not a fair 
question if, in the end, suppression does not 
work more harm than good? I go to Turkey 
and find all the women’s faces veiled. 
Chastity is good, but hardly worth en- 
slavement of an entire feminine popula- 
tion. 

“Yes, we editors have consciences. 
They trouble us, too, at times, but proba- 
bly not the way your religiously trained 
conscience troubles you. Let me tell you 
what I mean. A man comes to town to 
be married. Festivities follow; and be- 
fore the marriage occurs, the groom and 
his friends go riding, get involved in an 
accident which results in serious injury 
to an occupant of the other car, and are 
arrested for operating an automobile 
under the influence of liquor. The groom 
implores me to suppress news of the 
disaster; publication would spell ruin. I 
am of two minds, and talk with the editor 
of a neighboring paper. ‘I don’t know,’ 
he replies, ‘what are you going to do?’ I 
canyass the situation and conclude that 
the offense merits the punishment of 
publicity. 

“Again, a widely-known and respected 
citizen not long ago was arrested for driv- 
ing under the influence of liquor. He 
went to the local editor, and on hands 
and knees, so to speak, pleaded that the 
affair be suppressed for the sake of his 
family. The editor was kind-hearted and 


The Arc of the Circle 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


I hold my candle in the dark; 

But its too feeble spark 

Was never meant to light the Great 
Unknown, 

But only that small are 

Which I have made my own. 


Still, just beyond my tiny are— 
My near horizon line— 

Rises a Light which I have power 
To borrow—to make mine! 


It is the Law 

That as we draw 

Upon that Living Flame, 
Our power grows, 

Until we claim . 

Its Light, Life, and Repose. 


While wider, even brighter grows 

That arc—the circle that man knows 
And makes his own— 

More wide, beyond, 

The circle of the outer dark has grown; 
But, given Faith, these vaster realms 
Will yet be shown, : 
As soon as Man has gained the power 
To view, aright, the Known! 
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withheld publication. A week later the 
same citizen, again intoxicated, was out 
on the road, and ran over and killed a 
child. Pitiless publicity is a terrible 
punishment; but an editor must conclude 
at times that his duty to the public com- 
pels printing the story.” 


FRONT PAGE SPAOH 


“But how about your valuable front 
page space?” I asked, holding up The 
Traveler of the evening before, which had, 
across the entire front page, the informa- 
tion that the celebrated lawyer, Clarence 
Darrow, was much interested in getting 
Jesse Pomeroy out of Charlestown 
prison—he was serving a life sentence for 
murdering a number of children. The 
whole display was nonsense. Mr. Darrow 
has no idea of trying to free Jesse 
Pomeroy. And the argument presented 
that Pomeroy should be released on the 
ground that he has a store of knowledge 
that will benefit mankind is laughed at 
by the prison wardens. To free him 
would be an offense against him. He is 
at home where he is, doesn’t care to get 
out, and couldn’t get a living if he was 
free. But the editor of The Traveler knew 
what he was doing when he made the 
leading feature a casual remark of Dar- 
row to an interviewer. People read it 
and discussed it, though they knew all 
the while it was thin and perforated. 

I suggested then that he print a solid 
sermon now and then on his front page 
in place of the nonsensical and the 
scandalous. 

“But, my dear fellow,” Mr. O’Brien re- 
plied, “the people don’t want sermons 
there, and they do want news that gives 
them thrills. One night, not long ago, a 
crime was committed, with details of an 
unusually sensational nature. As a result 
it was difficult to buy a newspaper of any 
kind on the newsstands the next morning. 
Suppose The Herald had suppressed the 
story in favor of your sermon with the 
dignified moral appeal! You know as 
well as I that one would have seen a 
pile of Heralds on the stands, but of no 
other paper.” 

Mr. O’Brien is fundamentally right, 
speaking in business terms. To publish a 
newspaper to-day, make it succeed, pay 
its bills, and leave a reasonable residue 
to divide among the owners, an editor 
must take the attitude outlined. If con- 
science is disturbed, so much the worse 
for conscience. It is not the fault of the 
editors and publishers. It is the fault 
of—well, we have no better term for it 
than “The System.” Men with power in 
their hands can’t wield it as they would 
like to wield it. Life is a strife of getting 
and keeping, which does not relax a 
moment. It is the old, old story—who 
will be the first to kindle the fires for a 
sacrifice? And if one did prepare the 
altar, would it do any good? As the 
astute Persian put it: 

A muezzin from the Tower of Darkness cries, 

“Fools! your reward is neither Here nor 

There.” 

And yet—after all, the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan did mean something; and 
the Master who spoke it has proved Him- 
self the Ideal men would emulate. 
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Dr. Cornish 


The Christian Register 


is President 


Chosen by the Directors of the American Unitarian 
Association to succeed Dr. S. A. Eliot— 
Statement of acceptance 


T A SPECIAL MEETING of the Board 
of Directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association on June 29, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish, D.D.; “was elected president 
of the Association to serve until the next 
annual meeting, which will in May elect 
a president to complete the unexpired 
term of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. Dr. Cornish 
will take office September 1, when Dr. 
Eliot will retire from the position to be- 
come minister of Arlington Street Church 
in Boston, Mass. Dr. Cornish has been 
administrative vice-president of the As- 
sociation for the past two years. 

A native of New Bedford, Mass., Dr. 
Cornish comes of a family distinguished 
in the professional life of that city. His 
father was Dr. Aaron Cornish, who from 
the close of the Civil War till his death 


in 1900 was one of the leading physicians” 


succeeded to 
Dr. Aaron 


of New Bedford, having 
the practice of his uncle, 
Cornish, Sr. 

Dr. Louis ©. Cornish was educated at 
Harvard University and Leland Stanford 
University, California. At Stanford he 
taught in the department of ethics and 
was graduated with the A.B. degree in 
1894. Later he received his A.M. from 
Harvard. For four years he was secre- 
tary to Bishop William Lawrence of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts, then 
studied at the Harvard Divinity School, 
and was ordained in 1899 with five other 
Harvard men at King’s Chapel, Boston. 

His first pastorate was in the “Old 
Ship Church,” the First Parish in Hing- 
ham, Mass., where he remained fifteen 
years. He left a lasting memorial by 
building the bell tower, a unique feature. 
In 1915 he was appointed secretary-at- 
large of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and was elected secretary the 
following year. He became administra- 
tive vice-president in 1925, and now re- 
ceives the highest office in the Unitarian 
denomination. 

On June 14, 1906, Dr. Cornish was 
married in King’s Chapel to Miss Frances 
Eliot Foote, daughter of the late Henry 
Wilder Foote, long the minister of ‘King’s 
Chapel. 

Dr. Cornish is well known as a preacher, 
and has spoken at many colleges and uni- 
versities in recent years. Twice he has 
been honored by the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity—from the Meadville Theological 
School and from the Universalist Divinity 
School at St. Lawrence. 

His work for liberal religion has been 
not only national but international. In 
1919 he was for three months the guest 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, speaking in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. He has been active 
in defending the rights of religious minori- 
ties in Rumania, working on behalf of 
Calvinists, Catholics, Jews, and Unita- 
rians, and twice acting as chairman of the 
Anglo-American Commissions sent to 


Rumania by the American Committee on 
the Rights of Religious Minorities. 

He becomes head of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at a significant time, when it has 
just completed and dedicated its beautiful 
new building adjoining on the west the 
Massachusetts State House. 


On his election to the presidency, Dr.- 


Cornish made the following statement to 
the Association’s Board of Directors: 


“Before accepting the appointment as. 


president, I wish to state my understand- 
ing of the present situation. 

“The new constitution and by-laws re- 
cently adopted provide for the present 
contingency when a president withdraws 
before the expiration of his term of office. 
The first provision is permissive, not man- 
datory. The Board may appoint a presi- 
dent to serve until the next annual 
meeting. The next provision is mandatory. 
The Board must nominate for election at 


oy 
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the next annual meeting a president! to 
serve for the remainder of the unexpired, 
term, in this instance one year. At the end 

of the unexpired term, the routine pro- 

cedure again prevails. The Board» must 

nominate a candidate for the presidency 

to serve for four years. 

“There are then three steps for the 
Board of Directors to take in the present 
situation. The first is to appoint a presi- 
dent for eight months. It is with this 
first step that you are now concerned. 

“That these are facts familiar to every 
director of the Association I am fully 
aware. I state them in order that the 
directors may realize that I understand 
fully the nature and limitations of the 
present appointment. Without commit- 
ment of any kind whatsoever, actual or. 
implied, as to my continuance in office, 
you offer me the presidency from the first 
of September until the next annual meet- 
ing. With these limitations clearly under- 
stood by the directors and by me, I accept 
your appointment. I request that this 
statement be made a matter of record, 
and be printed in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

“From the first of September until the 
next annual meeting the administrative 
officers will do their utmost to carry on 
the work of the Association.” 


Lutheran Pastor, Deposed for Heresy, 
Is Ordained to Unitarian Ministry 


Thirty-two members of Rev. Frank E. Smith’s congregation 
join First Church, Pittsburgh, when 
he becomes associate minister 


FTER he had been deposed from the 

ministry of the United Lutheran 
Church for heresy, Rey. Frank Hdwin. 
Smith was ordained to the Unitarian min- 
istry and installed as associate minister 
with Dr. L. Walter Mason ot the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
a special evening service on June 26. At 
the same service, thirty-two of his pa- 
rishioners of the Lutheran Memorial 
Church in Pittsburgh joined = Unita- 
tian Church. 

Recently, some of Mr. Smith’s utter- 
ances from the Lutheran Memorial pul- 
pit, in denial of statements in the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Virgin Birth, mira- 
cles, the blood atonement, the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus, and other basic 
orthodox beliefs, led to what is believed 
to have been the first heresy trial in the 
history of the Lutheran churches in 
America. After his statements had been 
made public, seventeen ministers of West- 
moreland County, Pa., filed formal charges 
of heresy against him, and at a meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh Synod at Rochester, 
Pa., June 16, he was adjudged guilty of 
heresy and deposed ‘from the Lutheran 
ministry. 

Mr. Smith founded the Lutheran Me- 
morial Church, and his farewell sermon 
to that congregation was preached on 
June 19, the exact eleventh anniversary 
of the beginning of his pastorate. He 
brings to the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh not only a company of his 
parishioners, but many children of the 
Sunday-school as well. - 


At his reordination and installation 
service, led by Dr. Mason, John BE. Web- 
ster, chairman of the ordaining council 
and president of the trustees of the Uni- 
tarian Church, presented the statement 
of the council. Rev. Du Bois Le Fevre, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 


in Youngstown, Ohio, preached the ser- 
mon, on “The Hssentials of a Liberal 
Religion.” Rev. George R. Gebauer, min- 


ister of the Northside Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh, offered the ordaining 
prayer. Dr, Mason extended the right 
hand of fellowship; and Rey. William 
Channing Brown, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Wheeling, W.Va., 
spoke words of welcome into the Unita- 
rian fellowship. After the reception of 
members, the new associate minister pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Mr. Smith is quoted by The Pittsburgh 
Post as saying of his new affiliation: 

“T am happy to become associated in 
a work that allows me the freedom I 
feel every Christian has a right to expect. 
What one really wishes in the pursuit of 
his religious life is not license, but free- 
dom to follow the laws of progress. This 


-hew relationship will cause no change in 


the belief and method I have followed 
for a long time.” 


East Bripcewarer, Mass.—The gradu- 
ating class’ of the high school attended 
morning worship at the First Parish 
Church on June 19. The minister, Rey. 
Carl G. Horst, preached the baccalaureate 
sermon, 


ie 
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The other day, when we asked a little girl about a book she was reading, her answer was, 
Of course, we knew what she meant; and we were 
We wonder how many of our readers share this distaste for stories 
Autobiographies and some classic examples of novels notwithstand- 


“JT don’t like it. It is one of those ‘I’ books.” 


. inclined to agree with her. 


written in the first person singular. 
ing, does not this type of work lose something in effect through its egotistic flavor? We think so. 


Russia To-day 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


Uroria in CHarns: A Stupy or Rep Russia, 
By Morris Gordin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50. 


The reviewer has held this book for 
some time, trying to decide what to say 
about it. For while there is in it much 
truth, the effect of its perusal upon the 
casual reader is likely to be of question- 
able value. Let it be said at the start 
that every student of Russian affairs ought 
to read this book for its revelations, and 
then ought to remember that it represents 
only a photographie view of a small sec- 
tion of Soviet officialdom. As a corrective, 
the student should read Chocolate, by 
A. Tarasof of Rodionov, or, better yet, 
Broken Harth, by Heindus. The jacket, 
with its flaming-red monster and linked 
mechanical slaves, is in bad taste, and 
from it the thoughtful reader would never 
suppose that he would find within much 
of value as to what is actually taking 
‘place in the councils of the Soviet leaders. 
On this same black-and-red jacket are 
printed these somewhat sensational 
words: “For a number of years I have 
advertised Bolshevism aS a panacea, a 
cure-all; but I discovered that my panacea 
was a poison. It is my duty to tell the 
people I had been poisoning them.” There 
you have it. All through the book there 
are violent contrasts of feeling. In the 
first chapters we have the enthusiast, in 
the last chapters the disillusioned. The 
Russian movement, at first, is seen in the 
glow and splendor of a fervid imagina- 
tion; at the end in the black gloom 
of despair. 

Morris Gordin gave up a good posi- 
tion in Chicago to throw himself heart 
‘and soul into the new movement for the 
freedom of the masses. “Within my in- 
nermost self I heard the voice of con- 
science ring out, ‘Go! restore to thy life 
unity of purpose, the supreme aim thou 
hast sworn to achieve; the Brotherhood of 
mankind and the liberation of all the 
oppressed.’” His attempt to make the 
world anew from the vantage-point of Rus- 
sia proved a failure. Of course it did! 
It would if Mr. Gordin had selected Can- 
ton, and thrown himself heart and soul 
into the Chinese Nationalistic movement. 
Why, then, should he have been surprised 
when some of his American companions 
who had, as he asserts, known all the bit- 
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terness of persecution in the United States, 
decided to go into the department of the 
Cheka (Secret police?) “They felt a keen 
desire to taste the sweetness of persecut- 
ing others.” 

In that last sentence you have the irony, 
the deep tragedy of the terror in Russia. 
So much of the persecution, of the blood- 
shed, is by others—those outside; by just 
such Americans (Pennsylvania miner boys 
and metal workers), by Letts, Jews, rene- 
gade Poles and Chinese, Marxian Ger- 
mans, obstinate and militaristic. The or- 
dinary Slav, the White Russian, is not by 
nature cruel; he is peaceable and compas- 
sionate. So too the peasant, whether he 
be classed as a Siberian or as a European. 
Read over the names of those to-day in 
authority, (their real names, not their 
assumed ones), and you will be surprised 
to find how many are foreign-born. 

“My disillusioning experience,” the au- 
thor tells us, “made me conscious of a fatal 
divergence between the theory of the Com- 
munist doctrine and the practical form 
of its realization. What is the reason? I 
wondered. Is it human nature that is un- 
able to pass by forced marches from one 
social order to another without sinking to 
a lower level of social organization? . . 
Is not Sovietism a modern medievalism?”’ 
That depends, the reviewer would like to 
add, on whether Sovietism (town-meeting 
government) is practiced by untrained 
Slavs accustomed to autocratic methods, 
or by New England freemen accustomed 
to popular representation. Had Mr. Gor- 
din been better acquainted with Tam- 
many methods in New York, he would not 
have been so surprised to find the same 
political methods used by the Bolsheviki. 
The reviewer commends for their accu- 
racy the chapters on the “Upheaval” and 
“Outmaneuvered.” In them is brought 
out vividly the danger to democracy of a 
small, secret, and highly organized body 
such as the Cheka. “The party machine 
which, at the beginning, was utterly upset, 
regained all its punching power as soon as 
it was learned that behind its chiefs stood 
the inexorable Cheka, the machine of ma- 
chines.” Thus, anyone with an impartial 
mind will find this book invaluable for the 
light it throws upon the small, disciplined, 
and ruthless body of men now governing 
the Russian Communistie Party. For any- 
one who wishes to bolster up his preju- 
dices against the present Russian form 
of government, here is a book from which 
he can draw abundant ammunition. 


A.R, H. 


An Old Friend 


New Popular Bdition. 
New York: Oharles 


My Musricat Lirs. 
By Walter Damrosch. 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. : 

The genial author of these memoirs— 
first published in 1923—is a member of a 
family who, in the last fifty years, have 
made a rich contribution to the musical 
life of New York in particular and the 
United States in general. His father, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, introduced Wagner to 
America. His brother, Frank Damrosch, 
founded the Institute of Musical Art, of 
which he has been the head for many 
years. Walter Damrosch succeeded his 
father at the Metropolitan Opera, and 
later became conductor of the New York 
Symphony at the age of twenty-three. At 
that time it was one of the three symphony 
orchestras in America. Advancing years 
have caused the noted conductor to lay 
down his baton, to the great regret of the 
public. The pages of the book read like 
a roster of the great.composers and artists 
of the last quarter century. Melba, Lilli 
Lehmann, Nordica, Max Alvary, Brahms, 
Grieg, von Biilow, and other stars of 
equal magnitude appear again and again. 

Dr. Damrosch writes as he speaks. The 
book is full of such human touches and 
delicious bits of humor as his recital of 
troubles with the great Lilli Lehmann 
in Pittsburgh when, about to appear in 
snow-white robes as Ortrud in Lohengrin, 
the janitor shook the furnace and covered 
her with soot. She was pacified with a 
bunch of white flowers, but she dra- 
matically announced, “Walter, I thank 
you for the lovely white flowers, but they 
will never, never wash me clean again.” 


‘All music lovers will enjoy this old friend 


in a new dress as they regret Walter 
Damrosch’s retirement from active musi- 
eal life. Ww. 8.8. 


A Fruitful Life 


Evrerypopy’s BrsHor. THE Lire AND TIMES 
or THER RicHT RvEREND SAMUEL F ALLOWS, 
D.D. By Alice Katharine Fallows. New York: 
J. H. Sears and Co. $5.00. 

Because of the insight it gives into a 
eareer essentially dramatic as well as a 
personality many-sided and picturesque, 
this is a human document of genuine im- 
portance. The story was worth telling; 
and it has been told in an interesting way. 
Bishop Fallows had a life as rich in use- 
fulness as it was in length of years. A 
man gifted beyond the average, the multi- 
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plicity of his talents, the catholicity of 
his sympathies, and the steadfastness of 
his faith rendered his career one of real 
usefulness in a variety of fields. He was 
citizen no less than churchman, patriotism 
being a dominant passion through his long 
life. Possessing an energy as indomitable 
and tireless as that of our own Dr. Hale, 
Bishop Fallows was able to accomplish 
an amount of good literally astounding. 
With a wealth of anecdote, writing some- 
' times with a natural tendency to over- 
praise, but for the most part holding the 
balance even, his daughter ‘tells the story 
of the gathering harvest of his years in a 
way consistently inspiring. Tt is ex- 
hilarating to read of all that this man 
accomplished, how he grappled with suc- 
cessive difficulties and overcame them, 
finding happiness along the way. There 
are interesting chapters dealing with the 
beginnings of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Others recount the Bishop’s 
battle with the saloon evil. Yet others 
narrate his efforts in behalf of spiritual 
therapeutics. Perhaps the most interesting 
are the earlier ones, which picture his 
Bnglish childhood, his youth in this 
country, and his struggles for an educa- 
tion. Yet all help to bring out the con- 
stituent elements of a unique nature, 
warm-hearted, generous, self-sacrificing, 
too big to be restrained within the con- 
fines of any single sect or party. Not the 
least moving portion of the book is that 
containing the story of Bishop Fallows’ 
romantic marriage and the unbroken 
happiness of his home life. A.B. H. 


Memories 


Bieut O’Cirock CHApeLt. By OC. H. Patton 
and W. T. Field. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $38.50. 

This book should have a longer review 
than is here allowed. It is the “cross- 
section” theory of studying history ap- 
plied to colleges in New England during 
the eighties; the theory that takes into 
consideration not the colleges themselves, 
but the times in which they found them- 
selves between the chosen dates. Thus 
the introductory chapter on business and 
railroads is of value, though years ago 
no writer would have thought of prefac- 
ing a. history of colleges with exactly 
this sort of chapter. By the same token, 
professors are “written up” quite as much 
with regard to their public service as to 
their work within academic walls; for 
example “Billy’ Sumner of Yale, and 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy of Dartmouth, 
whose names the reviewer chooses because 
they are at the moment before him. This 
is more than a book of college memories; 
it is more than a glorification of academic 
sentiment. Memories are indeed here, and 
they are attractively told; sentiment is 
here, and it is revealed with fine restraint. 
But, above all, the book is a storehouse 
of facts that may well stand on the 
shelves of the future historian of forces 
that arose in New Hngland and influenced 
the Nation. The period covered had not 
been thus portrayed before; and it was 
time that the fast-fading eighties were 
set forth for our successors to see. It 
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is a sort of new kind of biography. 
Groups of men in one type of human 
activity are pictured in relation to them- 
selves, to their profession, and to society 
at large. To give the public the New 
England colleges during the eighties, and 
to set before us the names and, in brief, 
the personalities of Norton and Hliot of 
Harvard, Sumner and Porter of Yale, 
Andrews of Brown and Winchester of 
Wesleyan, Seelye of Amherst, and Hyde 
of Bowdoin, and their older and younger 
compatriots in education, was a task 
needing to be done. Drs. Patton and 
Field have done it well. It is a book 
of abiding value and of vital reading 
interest. G. L.P. 


With the Marines 


Rep PANTS AND OTHER Storimus. By Cap- 
tain John W. Thomason, Jr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

We have no hesitation in giving this 
work our heartiest commendation. Those 
who read the author’s earlier work, Fir 
Bayonets, will know what to expect. Red 
Pants is a similar group of stories, pictur- 
ing, in Captain Thomason’s inimitable 
fashion, the life of American soldiers and 
sailors in various parts of the world. 
This time, it is the life of Uncle Sam’s 
marines, “soldiers and sailors too,’ which 
the writer chooses as the object of his 
salient wit, the result being a series of 
tales which, for humor, pathos, vividness, 
and vitality, are equal, if not superior, 
to any similar collection of stories in con- 
temporary fiction. Captain Thomason has 
good right to the title of “the American 
Kipling.” Like his British prototype, he 
views the man in the ranks with an 
understanding heart. Because of the un- 
failing excellence and clarity of these 
revelations of what life is like in our 
army and navy, we wish that they might 
be read by every citizen of the United 
States. Among these stories, choice is 
practically impossible. They are all 
good. The author’s own sketches add not 
a little to their attractiveness. A.R. H. 


Inspiring 


Tue SUPHBRFLUOUS MAN. By Milton W. Brown, 
Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing Company. 


$2.00. 


Your reviewer confesses to having read 
this book hastily, and must therefore re- 
view it briefly. He likewise confesses to 
the feeling that it is a most worthy and 
helpful book, written in a simplicity of 
language out of the ordinary, and with 
a fine idealism that keeps its feet on 
practical ground. It is made up of 
chapters—originally lectures—on the 
great matters before America and the 
world: “A Chosen People,” “Crime and 
Employment,’ ‘Intolerance,’ ‘Business 
and War,’ “Measuring Men,’ and other 
living thought challenges. It is a book 
worth reading. It would serve especially 
well as an introduction, to heavier and 
larger books of the same sort. Within 
the limits stated, I have no hesitation 
in commending this book as valuable. 

GL. P. 
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LITERATURE OF CHRISTNNDOM. Edited by J. M. 
Connell. New York: Longmans, Green and Oo. 
$2.00. : ‘ 
When this work first appeared, a re- 
viewer in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER said 
of it, “It is the best book of its kind - 
available.” Enough said. F 


Tue RIvERSIDE BOOK oF VERSE. 
Robert M. Gay. 
Company. $8.00. 


An anthology of English and American 
poetry, containing specimen verse arranged 
in chronological order, and covering the 
entire period from 1250 to the present 
day. ‘The collection is as various as it 
is comprehensive. Its compiler is pro- 
fessor of English in Simmons College, 
Boston. Not the least interesting feature 
of the volume is the introductory essay 
contributed by him. This, bearing the 
modest title, Some Notes on Poetry, is not 
only scholarly, but original and exceed- 
ingly suggestive. The verse which follows 
is carefully selected, as well as represen- 
tative. In compact form, the lover of 
poetry is offered what amounts to a 
history of this particular branch of Eng- 
lish literature, set forth in a succession 
of notable examples, both old and new. 
For a work of this kind, it could scarcely, 
have been better done. Arie 


Edited by 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


Tu Lost ADVENTURUR. By Walter Gilkyson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Scarcely successful. Evidently, the 
writer of this novel had an idea of what 
he wanted to do; but he has failed to get 
it across. His aim was to picture the 
tragic fate of the dreamer, the idealist 
cherishing lofty principles, who champions 
forlorn hopes only to have his efforts come 
to naught. First, in a little Pennsylvania 
town in the late sixties, and later in Spain 
during a Carlist uprising against the 
monarchy, Rann McCloud pits his talents 
against enthroned iniquity, acting under 
the highest motives, only to fail, and fail 
again. The story is thus double-hinged; 
but its parts fail to cohere into anything 
like a single unity. Portions of The Lost 
Adventurer are well done. Some of the 
American and Spanish chapters are in- 
teresting. But the various personages 
are not clearly defined. Their relation- 
ships and motives for action are still more 
vague and confusing. Measured by the 
established standards of fiction, this novel 
leaves much to be desired. A. RB. H. 


Books Received 


A TREATISE ON CONSCIENCE. 
Scaer. 
cents. 

UNDER THE Ban. By Alonzo Robert Love. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $3.00. 

WHERD AND How To SELL MANUSCRIPTS. 
W. 3B. McCourtie. Springfield, Mass.: 
Home Correspondence School. $3.50. 

Tue First Esratp, By Charles A. L. Reed. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $2.50. 

THe CHILDREN oF THH Naw Forust. 
Captain Marryat. Illustrated Edition. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


By Charles 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 50 
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The Spirit of the Hales 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Some understanding neighbor once re- 
marked that the Hales had the most elastic 
family circle in all Sage City. They were 
the sort that always took folks home to 
dinner from church on Sunday. They al- 
ways knew somebody who would enjoy 
Thanksgiving dinner with them. And the 
Hale youngsters usually had a waiting list 
of friends with whom they longed to share 
Christmas fun. 

There were three young Hales. First, 
Cynthia, lovely and bubbling over with the 
joy of going-on-fourteen. Lester, the 
middie one, a good Scout—and what more 
could be said for “Les?” Then came six- 
year-old Martha Lee, “Marlee,” except 
when Mother had to be extra firm, pretty 
as an elf, the sort that “gets you on sight.” 
Lastly there was Marlee’s shadow, Wuggle, 
the family dog, named by Marlee for some 
mysterious reason only she and the fox 
terrier knew. 

When Marlee was born, Mr. Hale had 
traded in the cozy little coach for a touring 
ear which would hold eight, not at a 
pinch either, but comfortably. 

“As if that baby would occupy more 
space than someone’s lap!” laughed Aunt 
Cecily, Mrs. Hale’s twin sister. 

“That’s only an excuse,” grinned her 
husband, Uncle Ted. “That family isn’t 
happy unless it has half the neighborhood 
tagging along; whether it’s a picnic or a 
‘little family dinner.’ ” 

“Even the dog is sociable,” said Aunt 
Cecily with the sort of shine in her eyes 
that comes when you talk of people you 
adore. “It is a dull day when Wuggle 
doesn’t bring home two or three needy 
pals. Don’t tell me the spirit of the Hales 
isn’t catching!” 

In June, about ten minutes after the 
children romped home, free as grass- 
hoppers in the meadow, the Hales started 
for Clouderest in Ouray Cafion. The car 
was packed until Father Hale declared 
not even a young and skinny sardine 
could get in without holding its breath. 
He begged Marlee not to sneeze on the 
way. Wuggle had his standing room 
safely fenced in on the running board. 
Marlee sat on that side so as to keep an 
eye on him. 

“I’m tired,’ confessed Mother Hale as 
they left the city, and drew a deep breath 
of delight at the clean gold and green and 
blue of country fields and distant foothills. 
“T mean to take it easy this summer. No 
company.” 

The children exchanged blank glances. 
After the invitations they had been broad- 
casting! ; 


“Oh, no company !” 
wisdom, stressed the offending word 
lightly. “Just Aunt Cecily and the Careys 
and Dr. Fraser’s folks and—” Here Father 
Hale whooped mirthfully. 

“Oh, well,” amended Mother absently, 
“they are like our own folks.” 

(The Hales had the queerest old- 
fashioned theory about ‘Who is my neigh- 
bor?” that went far back to the time of a 
gentle Narazene who went about doing 
nhiracles, and talking to his neighbors on 
the mount and blessing little children in 
his arms.) 

“But I don’t want anybody until after 


Marlee, with baby 


the Fourth,” continued Mother Hale 
dreamily. “Let’s do have a quiet Fourth 
this year!” 


A quiet Fourth! H’m. Up went three 
pairs of young eyebrows. Did you ever 
hear of such a ridiculous thing? What 
ailed Mother? But “theirs not to reason 
why”—just then. Well, it was the snuggest 
little slab cottage the Hales had rented, 
“Cozinook.” Just room enough for the 
family to fit in, but nothing extra in the 
way of dishes or bedding. Above them, 
among Western yellow pines, stood “Hill- 
rest,” the beautiful big cottage of the 
Hardys’, who also owned “Cozinook.” This 
elderly couple proved to be very pleasant, 
and warmly welcomed the Hales, urging 
them to make themselves at home in every 
way. Wuggle took this seriously, and 
buried his luncheon bone up under the 
Hardys’ chokecherry bush. 

The day before the glorious most- 
American holiday, plans seemed to be 
“conspicuous by their absence,” if you 
asked the young Hales. 

“You can go across the gulch into that 
lovely evergreen picnic woods for your 
morning outburst of patriotism,’ Mother 
Hale told the round-eyed trio. 

“That way you can express yourself 
fully and yet not deafen Mother and the 
Hardys,” put in Father. 

“You going with us?’ inquired Les, 
hopefully. His father, it seemed, was 
going fishing. 

“And I don’t want you coming down to 
the river with your racket,” he added 
hastily, “for trout are not up on history. 
I expect to catch enough for a campfire 
supper.” 

His last words cast a feeble ray of light 
athwart the gloom, though Cynthia did 
advise her father not to count his trout 
until they were out of the river and in 
the frying-pan. ’ J 

“Then after supper we'll have the fire- 
works right here on our hill,” put in 


Mother cheerfully. “But I shall spend the 
morning answering letters and reading 


_ that stack of old magazines I never had 


time to read when they were new.” 

“T bet Aunt Cecily pops up,” said Les. 
But that, Mother declared, was impossible. 
Aunt Cecily and Uncle Ted were going to 
Indian Hills with some tourist friends 
from Kentucky. 

Les eyed his firecrackers with somewhat 
dampened enthusiasm. Just he and Cynth 
and Marlee! Wuggle would dig a hole 
and turn deserter at the first good bang. 
Then at sight of a couple of Scout uni- 
forms vanishing down the trail to the 
village, Les cheered up and shortly after 
surprisingly offered to go for the groceries 
and mail. 

Next morning the children appeared for 
a late breakfast, apparently short of am- 
munition, though still well stocked with 
energy. Old Glory had been flung to the 
free mountain breezes at daylight. Their 
father had finished his pancakes and was 


The Bridge Builder 


An old man, going 4 lone highway, 

Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 

The sullen stream had no fear for him; 

But he turned when safe on the other 
side 

And built a bridge to span the tide. 

“Old Man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with 
building here; 

Your journey will end wit& the ending 
day, 

You never again will pass this way; 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide; 

Why build you this bridge at eventide?” 


“Good friend, in the path I have come,” 
he said, é 

“There followeth after me to-day, 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that has been as naught to 
me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall 
be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim— 

Good friend, I am building this bridge 
for him!” 

—WSelected. 


Sentence Sermon 
True glory consists in so living as to 
make the world happier and better for 
our living.—Pliny. 


departing with fishing tackle and a hope- 
ful air. 

“Tll do the dishes, Mom,” offered .Cyn- 
thia. “You take your magazines and 
hustle for the hammock.” Not once did 
demure Cynthia ask about that huge ecrock- 
ful of cooky batter—or something. 
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Before long they had all faded in one 
direction or another, leaving Mother Hale 
to her long-coveted peaceful morning. But 
it’s queer what an alarm clock one’s appe- 
tite gets to be! At exactly ten minutes to 
twelve Marlee and Wuggle topped the 
slope, puffing and huffing—with an escort— 
and made it to the back steps, sniffing ex- 
pectantly. Surely, said their tilted noses, 
that was a cooky smell mingling with the 
tang of pine and sage. It was. 

Mother Hale came out with a paper 
plateful and smiled inquiringly at the 
escort, one freckled littke boy in overalls, 
one ditto girl, and a little yellow dog, 
recommended by Wuggle. 

“Their folks are camping over on the 
creek,” explained Marlee sweetly. ‘Their 
daddy’s sick and they didn’t have any 
‘fothy’ July stuff, so they’re going to play 
with me.” 

“Yup!” put in Wuggle, hinting that a 
little hand-out for dogs would be appre- 
ciated. After she had them picnicing out 
under the pines, Mother once more took 
a magazine and started to the hammock. 
Her eyes, roving happily over the beauty 


- of the vista before her, suddenly widened. 


Could those four Scouts be headed for 
“Cozinook”? Yes, that was Les and com- 
pany, she decided, when merry girlish 
laughter diverted her attention to the road 
back of the Hardys’. Five girls in outing 
togs were making a bee line for ‘“Cozi- 
nook,” and Cynthia’s clear voice was as- 
suring them, “Oh, Mom’s used to company 
at all hours! TI just fix some sand- 
wiches’—then as she drew nearer and 
sniffed, “and some fresh cookies, and we'll 
eat on the way to Gem Lake.” 

“Why not have all our fireworks to- 
gether to-night?” a tall brown Scout was 
suggesting. - And as Mother laid down her 
Magazine and sought the kitchen, she 
heard Les reply heartily, “Sure, right here. 
Corking stunt. Our tribe’s lost if we don’t 
have a gang around.” 

So by the time the hikers were off for 
the lake it was decided that all hands 
would report for campfire supper and 
evening celeMtation at the Hales’. The 
little fry were having a jolly time down in 
a cool gulch where, Marlee reported ex- 
citedly, there was a baby waterfall and 
lots of chipmunks. Mother Hale had ac- 
tually been in the red-and-green hammock 
five minutes, though the magazine lay un- 
opened. It was so blissful just to look 
and listen— " 

Mother Hale sat up and listened harder. 
It couldn’t be, of course, but that did 
sound like her sister Cecily’s signaling 
honk. Then she waved wildly to motorists 
over on the ridge road. 

‘Don’t think you are going to have to 
cook one bite for us,’’ Aunt Cecily hastily 
assured her in another minute. “We 
brought loads of food. And we're going 
back by moonlight. Yes, we are.” 

“When the Kentucky folks disappointed 
us, we couldn’t resist tracking you down 
to see how you liked it,’’ Uncle Ted put in 
a bit sheepishly. 

“There comes George now,’ laughed 
Mother Hale. “He seems to have some- 
body with him, too.” 

After introductions, Father Hale ad- 
mitted that he hadn’t had so much as a 
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nibble. “Then I ran onto Bowman and his 
brother simply scoopin’ ’em in, and they 
offered to furnish the trout if we’d furnish 
the campfire and fixins’— 

“Remember the old line, ‘The more the 
merrier,’ ” smiled Mother Hale, and she 
took Aunt Cecily inside to show her the 
cottage. 

“Luckily I’m well stocked,” she said 
when she could talk, “and with what you 
brought we won’t starve. Those girls 
Cynthia found at the house. party. are 
bringing their own supper over, and we'll 
have a gorgeous picnic.” 

“All just one big happy family,” 
twinkled Aunt Cecily. “Oh, you’re incur- 
able, you Hales! And bless your hearts 
for it!” 

As it developed, patriotic fervor burned 
as brightly as the campfire. At sundown 
the Scouts went through the flag ritual. 
And the Bowman brothers, who had served 
in the Great War, were persuaded to share 
some of their thrilling experiences with 
the rapt youngsters. 

Everybody sang, and about them were 
real “rocks and rills and templed hills,” 


The Careful Calendar 


MARJORIE DILLON 
We've thought it over carefully ; 
And Bud and I’ve decided 
We're thankful that the holidays 
’ Have been so well divided. 
I mean the nicest holidays— 
The most exciting too; 
Midwinter brings us Christmas time 
With lovely things to do; 
Then half-past summertime, you see, 
The fourth day of July, 
Brings thrills for all Americans, 
When bands go marching by. 
I think it’s fine to have the year 
So happily divided ; 
There’s something to look forward to! 
Or that’s what weve decided. 


while near by was the beautiful symbol 
of liberty, chosen by Washington, preserved 
by Lincoln, consecrated by every loyal 
soldier who has ever served our Union. 
The Hardys joined the party in time for 
the free-for-all fireworks. Never were 
there starrier sky-rocket showers or Roman 
candles that soared higher. Pinwheels 
whizzed radiantly, flower pots and fountains 
and colored fire added their brilliance to 
the evening’s festivities. 

When the last grateful guest vanished 
in the moonlight, Aunt Cecily and Uncle 
Ted, like the flag, “were still there.” 

“Youre not driving back to-night,” 
Father Hale declared firmly. ‘“You’re to 
have the Hardys’ sleeping porch. By the 
way, they had a wire that will take them 
to Seattle -for the summer. What do you 
say to our moving up to the big cottage? 
Sort of cramped here.” 

“Let’s,’” echoed the children. 

“We'll need it,” murmured Mother. 

“Sh!” Father cautioned, and headed 
everybody inside. ‘Do give Mother a last 
chance. She has finally landed in the 
hammock.” 

Mother didn’t say a word about want- 
ing a magazine. 

[All rights reserved] 
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“Know Trees” \ 


Forest clubs throughout the United } 


States aim to instruct and interest boys 
and girls. A boys’ club in North Caro- 
lina has the slogan: “Plant a forest and 
grow up with the trees.” A girls’ club 
in Vermont is called, ‘‘Know Your Trees 
Club.” Last year, various New Hampshire | 
forestry clubs planted 58,400 seedlings on 
fifty-one farms. Boys in Tennessee are 
enthusiastically organizing wood-lot clubs 
in which each member pledges himself to 
gather, for planting purposes, one peck 
of seeds of the black-locust tree. 

Fields, forests, and wood-lots make in- 
teresting schoolrooms, and interested boys 
and girls may be counted on to speed up 
reforestation, the object of the school. 

Although farm-forest clubs for boys and 
girls are hardly more than a year old, the 
work has already extended to more than 
eighteen States. The ten girls who form 
a forestry club in Orleans County, Ver- 
mont, go into the forests and measure the 
height and diameter of trees, identify 
leaves of trees and shrubs, plant seedlings, 
and are keenly alive to woodland ways. 

In New Hampshire, four hundred boys 
are enrolled in farm-forestry clubs. One 
of their great interests is the mounting 
of wood collections, one boy having 
mounted and labeled thirty-five specimens, 
all beautifully finished. Robert Granville, 
another New Hampshire boy, worked a 
double good by thinning and pruning a 
strip of woods to a proper density, and 
cutting, as a result, eighteen cords of 
wood. 

The pine cone is the emblem of the . 
forest craft in Wisconsin, and the mattock 
is the symbol of the tree planter. The 
Wisconsin conservation commission fur- 
nishes seedlings free to junior foresters, 
for planting purposes. The following is 
the creed of the junior forest rangers: 
“To learn the ways of tree, forest, and 
wild life that I may be of service in pro- 
tecting and propagating these natural re- 
sources; to learn. to love the things of 
outdoor life worth preserving, and to un- 
derstand nature’s method as a means of 
preparing myself to be master of myself, 
ready to take my place among men, and 
ready to face courageously the self-interest 
that tempts men to use selfishly the re- 
sources they in no wise help to build up; 
thus, in these ways, to help restore, and 
to enjoy, and to pass on to posterity our © 
State more beautiful, enjoyable, and pro- 
vident than it was passed on to us.” 


te 


Not So Dangerous 
JANE ELLIS JOY 


Affright, she gasped with failing breath: 
“T surely would be scared to death 

By that Anopheles claviger ! 

(I think it’s like a bear, but bigger ;) 
For Uncle Doc said he was bit 

Most terribly last night by it!”. 


“Huh !” smiled her knowing brother Peter, 
“That scare name’s just highbrow for 
‘skeeter !’ ” 


i 


Joseph Estlin Carpenter 


Lonpon. 


R. ESTLIN CARPENTER, scholar, 
leader, administrator, minister, and 
: Saint, passed away at his home in Oxford, 
England, on Thursday evening, June 2, at 
the age of eighty-two. Our whole denomi- 
nation is bereft; the world is different 
for many of us now that he has gone, for 
in him it has lost one of its humblest ser- 
vants and noblest ornaments. Our revered 
teacher, our unfailing inspirer, our be- 
loved comrade, has crossed the bar, and 
gone to meet his Pilot face to face. No 
more shall we listen to that gentle voice, 
look on that tall form so full of dignity 
and grace, see those eyes that seemed to 
search the invisible and wander through 
eternity; but his soul will go marching 
on through hearts that loved him. 


And you will speed us onward with a cheer 
And wave beyond the stars that all is well. 


For a number of years Dr. Carpenter 
had not been able to take so commanding 
a part in the public functions and assem- 
blies of the Unitarian denomination, which 
he had served for a lifetime with the un- 
faltering allegiance of mind and heart, 
owing to severe illness which demanded 
the surgeon’s skill. But he had wonder- 
ful rallying power; dnd though the body 
was obviously weak and hardly equal to 
the strain, the will to stand again by the 
side of comrades who in a none too friendly 
world gathered beneath the standard of 
the great religious cause he believed in, 
sometimes brought him back to the field. 
He was of the stuff of which martyrs were 
“made, and it will not be forgotten how he 
eame to the Triennial Conference at Shef- 
field, when it was too much for his physi- 
eal strength, and stood on the platform 
to plead for the Ministers’ Pension Fund, 
on behalf of which he joined in the task 
of raising £20,000, with colleagues like 
Starwood and Street. That is only one 
instance among others of how he was 
ready to lay aside his major literary 
schemes and his assiduous work as a 
scholar to give the last ounce of himself 
for his brethren’s sake. Name and fame 
were nothing to this man—the cause was 
all. He takes his place among the great- 
est, not by reason of what he accomplished, 
but by reason of what he was, by the 
greatness of his spirit, and his motives. 
In losing of himself, he found himself. 


HIS CAREER 


Hstlin Carpenter was born on October 
5, 1844, a son of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., 
M.D., F.R.S., who was president of the 
British Association in 1872, and a noted 
physiologist. It has been pointed out as a 
mark of the intellectual distinction of the 
succession that both father and son have 
fifty entries under their name in the 
British Museum Catalogue. His grand- 
father was Dr. Lant Carpenter, a Unita- 
rian divine of Bristol, held in high esteem 
by Dr. Martineau, and whose daughter 
Mary earned an honorable place in the roll 
of philanthropy, her life and work being 
the subject of a short biography published 
by her nephew. 


R. NICOL CROSS 


It was natural, as his father was at the 
time principal of University Hall, London, 
of which Arthur Hugh Clough the poet 
was also for a short period warden, that 
the son should go to University College 
School and later to University College, 
which was founded in the interests of the 
higher education of Nonconformists, on 
the basis of freedom from theological tests, 
which in those earlier days made the 
ancient universities almost exclusively 
Anglican institutions, as the late Lord 
Bryce’s biography has recently reminded 
us. He took the London M.A., and held 
the Hibbert Scholarship for three years. 

Ordained to the ministry in the Unita- 
rian Connexion, he held a short pastorate 
at Clifton and then at the historic chapel 
of Mill Hill, Leeds, after which he be- 
came a professor at Manchester New Col- 
lege, to which he rendered forty years’ 
devoted service, being for a number of 
years vice-principal and principal. He had 
already given the first fruits of the future 
harvest of his scholarship, by translating 
three volumes of Ewald’s “History of 
Israel” and Tiele’s “Outlines of the His- 
tory of Religion,’ which thus early indi- 
eated his interest in the wider fields of 
religious study, where he was destined to 
attain eminence. 

The following list of the more notable 
of his published works will show the range 
of his studies: “The First Three Gospels” 
(First Edition, 1890); “The Bible in the 
Nineteenth Century” (1903), a lucid and 
masterly survey of the history of Biblical 
Criticism; “James Martineau, Theologian 
and Leader” (1905); an edition of two 
Pali Texts, in collaboration with the noted 
scholar Rhys Davids, “Theism in Medieval 
India” (1919) ; “Buddhism and Christian- 
ity’; “Comparative Religions,” in the 
Home University Library, a little book 
packed almost too full of facts; and last 
of all, no further back than February, 
1927, appeared “The Johannine Writings,” 
a work recognized by authorities to show 
unusual knowledge of the more recondite 
material and literature connected with the 
subject and to be of genuine scholarly 
merit. And still at eighty-two years of 
age and laid aside by infirmity, he was 
projecting further contributions to New 
Testament criticism and interpretation. 

During the years when these and other 
yolumes were being prepared and issued 
from his laborious study, he was no re- 
cluse cut off from the service of general 
and spiritual interests of the Church to 
which he belonged. Whether as Professor 
or Principal he took his full share in the 
administration of Manchester New College 
with its affairs, and a deep personal in- 
terest in the welfare of its students—an 
interest which they could always rely on 
throughout the course of their later min- 
istry. His home at Oxford, presided over 
with so much grace and kindness by Mrs. 
Carpenter, whose companionship and lov- 
ing sympathy were always a faithful staff 
and support to him, furnished its humane 
hospitalities to students and friends as 
part of the order of life. For some years 
he added to his college work, while the 


institution was still in London, the secre- 
taryship of the London Domestic Mission 
Society, whose present chairman is a 
daughter of the late Dr. Charles Beard. 
He served also as president of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Presi- 
dent of the National Triennial Conference, 
and president of the International Con- 
gress of Unitarian and other Liberal Re- 
ligious Thinkers. In one or another of 
these capacities, besides presiding with 
dignity and distinction at their public 
functions, when his addresses were always 
models in that kind, he rendered consci- 
entious and exacting service, spiritual and 
general, to the denomination. The estab- 
lishment of the Ministers’ Pension and In- 
surance Fund at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century owed a great deal to his in- 
fluence and exertions, as did also the 
Sustentation Fund, for increasing the 
stipends of all too poorly paid ministers. 
He was also a Dr. Williams Trustee from 
1876 to 1891; and when the London Dis- 
trict and South Eastern Counties Provin- 
cial Assembly was formed but a few years 
ago, in spite of age, diminished strength, 
and literary tasks, he accepted office as 
its first president. With Dr. Farnell, an- 
other distinguished scholar, he was co- 
secretary of the Third International Con- 
gress for the History of Religions at Ox- 
ford, the University of which conferred on 
him the Wilde Readership in Comparative 
Religion, 1914-17, and he was the leading 
spirit in the establishment of summer 
schools of theology, held in Oxford. It 
all constitutes a heroic record of disinter- 
ested work and achievement, by a man of 
intellectual gifts, of still higher moral and 
Spiritual gifts, but whose genius consisted 
rather in an infinite capacity for taking 
pains than in any unwrought flair or inex- 
plicable afflatus. His was not the flash 
of imagination, the sparkle of wit, or the 
flow of lambent humor, but the steady 
triumph of virtue, the glory of a true man. 


OXFORD'S TRIBUTE 


It has been the happy privilege of the 
present writer to be allowed to see some 
of the tributes paid to Dr. Carpenter by 
members of the University of Oxford, like 
the president of Corpus Christi College, 
the rector of Hxeter College, and the secre- 
tary of Barnett House. They speak of 
him as “a commanding and gracious figure 
in Oxford life’ and scholarship, who will 
be universally missed both as scholar and 
as citizen”; of “his unselfish life, so gra- 
cious and full of thought for others, lived 
always in the presence of God’; of how 
‘it was impossible to hear him discuss 
any question without feeling that the 
noble view of it was the only one.” And 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, on the Sunday morning 
at Manchester College, spoke of him as 
one “on whom he had leaned for years,” 
by whose bedside he had seen visibly en- 
acted “the victory of the human spirit... 
looking into the face of the incredible 
mystery with perfect serenity and con- 
fidence, ...his mind irradiated with 
faith and hope and love. ... In a spir- 
itual sense the College could have no 
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Principal; but Dr. Carpenter, apart from 
his message as a preacher, seemed to ex- 
press by his personality, by the dignity 
of his character, by the quality of his 
mind, all that his College wished to stand 
for, all that it strove to uphold before 
the world.” 


THE MAN 


Those who had contact with Dr. Car- 
penter only through ‘the“books he gave 
to the world, must have discerned the 
work of a diligent, careful scholar, who 
was at pains to be accuraté, just, open- 
minded, who brought unwonted acquisi- 
tions to the service of his special task; 
they might have seen that he was one 
who followed the argument wherever it 
led; a man convinced, indeed, of his own 
principles and position, but of studied 
fairness to those of others. But not in 
those books could they find the living 
personality, with its sensitive humanity, 
its schooled sympathy, its perfect gentle- 
manliness, courtesy, and deference, its 
affection, humility, and saintliness, com- 
bined with a truly Stoic elevation and 
personal austerity which made him at 
once reyerenced and beloved by all with 
whom he had to do, one “Deo proximus 
ac familiaris amicus.” None could be 
more lofty in his aims and ideals, more 
exigent in the demands he made upon him- 
self; his was the perseverance of the 
saints, the dedication of the Spirit. He 
had gone through deep waters, and walked 
with the Son of Man upon the waves; 
Life, the potter, had molded those fea- 
tures in his finer forms, and placed dignity 
and peace upon the brow. 

Fire there was in the heart of him, the 
ardor that glows steady and sure, feed- 
ing the lamp whose light burns on un- 
quenchably bright. 

With the late Dr. Philip Wicksteed, he 
was another example of men who neyer 
laid aside their high calling, nor lost 
their ardor for the task, till bodily 
strength was utterly gone and the will 
had no instrument left on which to im- 
pose its resolute command. Neither, in 
age or illness, would accept the rest which 
by every ordinary standard was their 
right. And for both there was only the 
scholar’s and benefactor’s reward, the 
satisfaction of giving themselves and all 
their powers for the enlightenment and 
good of their fellows. 

No one who knew Dr. Carpenter ever 
for a moment suspected that in any part 
of his life he had been inspired to toil, 
assiduous and tireless, for any poor emo- 
lument. It was all the disinterested ac- 
tivity of one who must serve the com- 
monwealth, because iife had no’ other 
meaning. 

His prayer might be expressed 
Wordsworth’s lines to Duty: 


in 


Give unto me made lowly wise 

The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give, 

And in the light of truth, thy bondman 
let me live! 

He lived as ever in the Great Task- 
master’s eye, and his roots were fed by 
the great river of the purpose of God. 

But it would be false to leave the im- 
pression that he cared only for scholar- 
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ship. He had a profound sympathy with 
all idealistic causes, and his share of the 
prophet’s generous ire against the wrongs 
that afflict humanity. Temperance, do- 
mestic missions, peace, social service, any 
cause whose end was to liberate, elevate, 
or advance mankind had in him a warm 
friend and stanch supporter. 

The appeal of the needy was one to 
which he could with difficulty turn a 
deaf ear, and one cannot express with 
what reverence and affection he was re- 
garded by the men who had sat at his 
feet and passed into the ministry of our 
Unitarian churches. No trouble was too 
great for him to take on their behalf. 
He had a rich, gentle heart and rendered 
great services to the cause of Truth, 
Liberty, Religion. And for reward, he 
has won a love and regard, given perhaps 
to no other in our denomination, in such 
measure, since Dr. Martineau left us. 

As we think what he was, and of all 
he has done, some of us know we shall 
not look upon his like again. And as he 
passes from our sight, caught up from 
earth to heaven, we cry, bereft: ‘My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel 
and-the horsemen thereof!” 

He goes above, aye 


There’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds 
form, 

Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go! Let joy break with the 
storm, 

Peace let the dew send! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects; 

Softly lying 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 

Living and dying. 


Personals 


Arthur Hunter, senior trustee of Unity 
Church in Montclair, N.J., has been 
awarded the honorary degree of LL.D. by 
the University of Edinburgh. Mr. Hunter 
is third vice-president and chief actuary 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. 


Upton Sinclair, who came 3,000 miles 
across the continent to Boston, Mass., to 
protest against his book, “Oil” being 
adjudged obscene, was the guest of Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Roslindale, Mass., at the 
Boston Kiwanis Club on June 14, Mr. 
Sinclair gave a short address. 


Dr. Abigail Smith, who was graduated 
this spring from the Medical School of 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
with first place in a class-of seventy-two 
men and five women, is the granddaughter 
of William Greenleaf Eliot, founder of the 
University and of the Church of the 
Messiah in St. Louis. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, head of the Curtis 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who was awarded the honorary degree of 
LL.D, at the commencement of Bowdoin 
College on June 23, is a Unitarian, a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Church of German- 
town, Pa. Formerly of Portland, Me., 
Mr. Curtis gave an organ to the First 
Parish Church of that city. 


The music to which the “summons to 
worship” in the service of the Newton 
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Center, Mass., Unitarian Church has been ; 
sung on recent Sundays was written by 
Mrs. Winifred Nelson, a member of the - 
choir and the congregation of this church. 


Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Mrs. Lupton 
of the First Unitarian Church in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, sailed for Hurope on June 25. 
They expect to visit England, Switzerland, — 
Italy, France, and perhaps other countries, 


combining attendance on lectures with © 


sightseeing. 


Miss Margaret H. Meyer, daughter of 
Rey. John F. Meyer of the Independent 
Protestant Church in Columbus, Ohio, who 
has completed two years of graduate work 
at Wellesley College, will teach in the 
summer school of Ohio State- University 
this year, and in the autumn will join the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin. 


Wadsworth Harris, who gave patriotic 
readings for Memorial Day exercises held 
in the Greek Amphitheater, Avalon, 
Catalina Island, Calif., is a charter mem- 
ber of the Laymen’s League chapter of 
Los Angeles, Calif. For nine years he 
was a member of the company of the late 
Mme. Helena Modjeska, classic tragedi- 
enne. His mother, born Maria Wads- 
worth, was the daughter of the late 
Lewis L. Wadsworth of Boston, Mass., 
both of the Unitarian fellowship. 


Rey. L. L. Greene Resigns 


At the close of the morning service on 
June 19, Rey. L. LeRoy Greene announced 
his resignation as minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Chelmsford, Mass., on 
account of impaired health. The resig- 
nation will become effective October 1. 
Mr. Greene has served the Chelmsford 
parish for the past twenty years. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open July 1 to September 7, for guests 
Week-end parties a specialty 
Write for rates and reservations 


TREMONT 


THEATRE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


. GECIL B. DeMILLE’S 


KING~KINGS 


Adapted by JEANIE MACPHERSON 


NOW PLAYING 


2:10 — Twice Daily — 8:10 
Matinee: 50c to $1.00 
Evening: 50c to $1.50 

Special mail order department 


thet 
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Cotton’s Life of Eliot 
Is Harvard Gift Book 


The committee representing the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, of which William 
Dana Orcutt is chairman, has selected as 
‘its gift book this year “The Life of 
Charles W. Eliot” by Edward H. Cotton. 
These clubs present at Commencement to 

' the best all-round boy of the junior class 
of high schools and preparatory schools a 
book which they believe will give him high 
ideals of conduct. Awards are made in 
every State in the Union and to schools 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 5 

Mr. Cotton will be remembered for his 
biographical works, “The Ideals of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” which first ran serially 
in THE RecistErR, and “Theodore Roosevelt 
the American,” this last published in 
three editions—English, Italian, and Hng- 
lish-Italian. He has contributed many 
interviews and other articles to THE 
Register. Mr. Cotton is minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Marblehead, Mass. 
In this issue he begins a series of eight 
interviews with leading editors and pub- 
lishers of Boston and New York City, and 
presents considerable new and valuable 
material about modern journalism. Mr. 
Cotton has discovered that the trend in 
journalism is distinctly upward, and that 
“yellow” journalism ‘has had its day. 
Why, these interviews will explain. 


At First Parish, Portland, Me. 


Sunday morning services are held in 
the First Parish Church, Portland, Me., 
throughout, the year. During July and 
August visiting preachers are inyited, at 
the suggestion of the members of the 
parish. The First Parish Church itself 
is an interesting and beautiful granite 
structure a century old, and attracts many 
visitors during the summer. On July 3 
the preacher was Rev. Hilda Libby Ives, 
recently associate minister of Williston 
Church, Portland, now director of rural 
churches for the Congregational Confer- 
ence of Maine. Preachers thereafter will 
be: July 10, Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
minister of the Church of. the Messiah 
(Unitarian), St. Louis, Mo.; July 17, Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, minister of All Souls 
Church (Unitarian and Congregational) 
Lowell, Mass., formerly minister of the 
First Parish in Portland; July 24, Rev. 
Leslie J. Belton, Unitarian minister in 


‘Wolverhampton, England; July 31, Dr. 


Minot Simons, minister of All Souls 
Chureh (Unitarian), New York City. 


At All Souls, New York City 


Summer services began at All Souls 
Unitarian Church in New York City on 
July 8 with the minister, Dr. Minot 
Simons, in the pulpit. Dr. Simons will 
also preach the following Sunday, and 
the pulpit will be occupied on ensuing 


Sundays as follows: July 17, Dr. William |. 


L. Sullivan, St. Louis, Mo.; July 24, Rey. 
George Gilmour, Denver, Colo.; July 31, 
Rey. Paul S. Phalen, West Newton, Mass. ; 
August 7, Rev. John Malick, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; August 14, Rey. James H. Mac- 
donald, Dayton, Ohio; August 21, Rey. 
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Harl C. Davis, Concord, N.H.; August 28, 
Rev. John ©. Petrie, Texas; September 4, 
Rey. Hilary Richardson, Yonkers, N.Y.; 
September 11, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; September 18, Rev. Von 
Ogden Vogt, Chicago, Ill.; September 25, 
Dr. Simons. 


Summer Services, Milton 


Services will be held in the First Parish 
Church in Milton, Mass., throughout the 
summer. Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, the 
minister, sailed for Hngland on June 26. 
Rey. George A. Mark of the First Parish 
in Somerville, Mass., preached on July 3, 
and the following preachers will occupy 
the pulpit thereafter: July 10, Rev. Wil- 
liam §. Nichols, Montpelier, Vt.; July 17, 
Rey. John N. Mark, Arlington, Mass. :; 
July 24, Rev. Houghton Page, Greenfield, 
Mass.; July 31, Rev. Thomas M. Mark, 
Marblehead, Mass.; August 7, Rey. Chester 
A, Drummond, Newton, Mass.; August 14, 
Rey. John Malick, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
August 21, Rev. George Gilmour, Denver, 
Colo.; August 28, Rey. Harry Foster 
Burns, Seattle, Wash.; Sept. 4, Rev. 
Marion F. Ham, Reading, Mass.; Sept. 12, 
Dr. George F. Patterson, field secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Proctor Academy Inn Open 


Proctor Academy Inn at Andover, N.H., 
is to be open from July 1 to September 7 
for summer guests. One-half of whatever 


profits are realized from the operation of 
the Inn during the summer seasons goes to 
the support of the Academy. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’’ is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment:fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 

When you are making your will, and wish to 
Lae worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 

sland. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B. Nicxo1s, President 
Isaac SpracuB, Treasurer 
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HMasonic Edition 
OF THE BIBLE 


Something New 
Send for particulars or see it at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


InSelecting a Memorial to a Loved Qne 


what could bea happier, a more fitting thought ‘ 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced i 
Deagan Tower Chimes 
fa serving through the years to keep alive the 
faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 167 Deagan Building, Chicago, IIL. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


in real 


THE HOMESTEAD: A quiet home 
country for those desiring rest or recreation. 
Address: Mrs. SAMunL T. MAyNARD, Northboro, 
Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for visitors. Remarkable, quiet location, 
near White House and Convention Auditorium, 
Unusual arrangements for groups or families. 
Very fine equipment in rooms and baths. Many 
private baths. All rooms with running water. 
Excellent dining rooms near. Telephone FRANK- 
LIN 1142. Address: 1912 “G” Street, North- 
west. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Guests 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER RESI- 
DENCE. An attractive home for a mountain 
vacation. All conveniences ; 
reasonable rates; one-half 
Grand scenery, fishing, 
FUuRDER. 


home. cooking ; 
mile to village. 
golf. ArTHuR H. 


COMPANION.—Lady alone, owning pleasant 
home in suburbs, would share it with one or 
two middle-aged ladies willing to share living 
expenses and household duties. Garage, garden, 
references. Address S. G. C., P.O. DupHAM, 
Mass. 


ADDRESS—“Peace Through Justice, Based Upon 
Land Reform.” Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LifTLEFInLD, Middleboro, Mass. 


WHEN CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS 
FOR THE SUMMER 


Please allow at least two weeks for us to make the change on our records, giving 


both your old and new addresses. 
Please change my address: 


The blank below is provided for your convenience, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let us seek anew 
the courage 


which never falters 
and 
the fidelity 
which never fails 


Floating Hospital Burned; 
Once Lend a Hand Work 


The Boston Floating Hospital, the ship 
which, out at sea, gave treatment to sick 
children from the congested districts of 
the city and which was recently burned, 
was for a time a department of the work 
of the Lend a Hand Society. The founder 
of the hospital was Rev. Rufus Tobey, 
and the first trip, planned in 1894, was 
made largely through the encouragement 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale and Dr. 
Francis H. Brown. In the spring of 1896 
a connection was effected with the Ten 
Times One Society, later known as the 
Lend a Hand Society, by which the 
hospital obtained the advantages of in- 
corporation. It was not long until private 
subscriptions made possible the purchase 
of the barge which had hitherto been 
hired. In 1901 the hospital obtained 
separate incorporation as an independent 
enterprise. 

Funds are now being raised for rebuild- 
ing the ship, and Lend a Hand Clubs are 
among the most ready contributors. 


Union Services, King’s Chapel 


The First Church in Boston, Mass., and 
King’s Chapel of the same city are uniting 
for union services during the summer 
season. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the 
Meadville Theological School is preaching 
for the first three Sundays in July, and 
other preachers will be as follows: July 
24, Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of Mead- 
ville Theological School; July 31, Dr. 
Howard N. Brown; August 7-21, Rev. 
George A. Mark; August 28, Dr. George 
F, Patterson; September 4, Dr. Howard N. 


Brown; September 11, Rev. George D. 
Latimer; September 18, Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot; September 25, Dr. Howard N. 
Brown. 


Services at Nahant, Mass. 


Ministers of many denominations will 
fill the pulpit for the summer services at 
Nahant, Mass., this summer. The list 
includes these Unitarian preachers: July 
24, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of the Second 
Chureh in Boston, Mass.; August 7, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of the First Parish in 
Brookline, Mass.; August 28, Dr. Samuel 
A. Fliot. 


Professor Hutcheon’s Article 


The second half of Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon’s article will be published in the 
next issue of THE REGISTER. 
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D I ‘REE C. TORY 


OF. RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. FarnaaM SMITH 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, ete. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SouruworrnH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all départments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSBD WILBUR, D.D. 


Headquarters of the 
Cnitarian Laymen’s League 
Have been moved to 


16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Number 
HAYMARKET 6565 


HE cnr YOUNG MENS 


UNION 


Frank L. Locgz, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurca, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home ‘care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical: fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, MD., Harry O. Mer. Philip Nichols, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


od 
American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympath and co-o ti 
liberal Christians. 4 pumacnaert seg 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WaLTER S, SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. Fi - 
ticulars address the Dears bi -! 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
\ 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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Hamilton Church Revived 


Throagh advertising enlarged their group 
—Rev. Francis W. Woodruff, formerly 
Catholic priest, is minister 

The First Unitarian Church in Hamil- 
ton, Canada, has been revived under the 
enterprising leadership of Rev. Francis 
W. Woodruff, Unitarian minister who was 
formerly a Roman Catholic priest, and 
who recently pursued graduate study at 
Harvard University. Mr. Woodruff came 
to Hamilton about five months ago, and 
led a small group of Unitarians in resum- 
ing the work. Through advertising they 
got in touch with several other people 
interested in maintaining a Unitarian 
ehurch. 

Soon Mr. Woodruff was holding morn- 
ing services, as well as evening services 
in another part of the city. Now there 
are nearly fifty signed members and a 
constituency of one hundred persons. A 
union service was held at Hamilton with 
the First Unitarian Church of Toronto, 
on May 15. Though it was raining most 
of the time, eighty-five persons from 
Toronto motored the forty miles to Hamil- 
ton. Dr. Luigi von Kunits, violinist and 
conductor of the Toronto Symphony Or- 
chestra, played two selections at the 
service. On June 5 the Hamilton Unita- 
rians went to Toronto for another union 
service. 

The Hamilton church was first organ- 
ized in 1889, but in 1919 the property was 
sold and the congregation disbanded, al- 
though the church retained its corporate 
existence and the Board of Trustees con- 
tinued to hold annual meetings. 
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Community Church Services 


Rey. John Haynes Holmes is preaching 
at the Community Church, New York City, 
throughout July, except that on July 31 
the preacher will be Rev. John Nevin 
Sayre, secretary of the Fellowship of Re- 
conciliation. Thereafter the pulpit will be 
supplied as follows: August 7, Dr. Morris 
§. Lazaron, rabbi, Baltimore Hebrew Con- 
gregation; August 14, Rev. George Gil- 
mour, minister, First Unitarian Society, 
Denver, Colo.; August 21, Rev. Hdmund B. 
Chaffee, minister, Labor Temple, New 
York; August 28, Dr. Henry Neumann, 
leader, Brooklyn. Ethical Society; Sep- 
tember 4, Dr. Norman Thomas, director, 
League for Industrial Democracy; Sep- 
tember 11, and 18, Rev. Charles Francis 

- Potter. ; 
Union Service, San Jose 

In San Jose, Calif. the Unitarian and 
Congregational churches will unite for the 
summer, both for Sunday morning service 
and the sessions of the ‘church schools. 
The utmost friendliness has obtained be- 
tween the two churches for many years, 
and the Congregational minister, Rev. 
Fred Morrison, gave a most cordial mes- 
sage of welcome at the reception to Dr. 
William I. Lawrance of the Unitarian 
Church. Extensive repairs going on in 
the Unitarian chureh building made sery- 
ices impossible in the auditorium, and the 
Congregationalists invited the Unitarians 
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to meet with them in their church. The 
first union service was on June 19, and a 
“fellowship Communion service’ was held 
June 26, with Dr. Lawrance preaching 
the sermon. Mr. Morrison will occupy 
the pulpit during July while Dr. Law- 
rance is on his vacation, and Dr. Law- 
trance will preach during Mr. Morrison’s 
vacation month of August. 


LOT 


Bilénch PikceOeueee 


The summer school of the Bulfinch 
Place Unitarian Church in Boston, Mass., 
opened on July 5, and will continue for 
six weeks. Miss Hilda Hackenbarth is 
the leader. The church itself will be open 
every week day during the summer from 
9 a.m. to 12 M., and visitors are always 
welcome. 


TT 


: ocal and Suburban Service 


SHUI TOTTI TAOOH AATT 


eA TS 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 


College Preparatory Course 


ORIENTAL RUGS oe 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
A Choice importation just received For High School Graduates One Year 
Rare and interesting pieces First Year College Course 
ONE YEAR 
DO YOUR RUGS NEED CLEANING AND REPAIRING? Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


We will give them 
Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 

Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 

Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 

A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


Careful and expert treatment 
based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


The Foundation collects and 
distributes moneys for the 
current needs of the general 
denominational organizations 


American Unitarian Association. 
Women’s Alliance. 
Laymen’s League. 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Proctor Academy. 


Meadville Theological School. 
Service Pension Fund. 

Society for Ministerial Relief. 
Tuckerman School. 

Federation of Religious Liberals. 


CuristTIaAn REGISTER. 


Contributions should be made through your local church or sent direct to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION Inc. 


16 BEACON STREET - - - BOSTON 
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A pessimist, says Bishop Woodcock, is 
the sort of man that blows out the light 
and then says, “See how dark it is.” 


“Many persons have the idea that char- 
acter analysis consists of picking a neigh- 
bor to pieces.”—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Where are the dead? According to Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman, a great many of them 
are in the front pews‘of the churches. 


An advertisement for a lecturer says he 
“speaks straight from the shoulder.” Too 
bad some of these talks can’t originate a 
little higher up.—San Francisco News. 


Architect: “And at the front of the 
building will be three beautiful doorways.” 
Client: “But one will be quite enough.” 
Architect: “To be sure, but you can paint 
‘Use Other Door’ on two of them.”—Life. 


There was a timid knock at the door. 
“Tf you please, kind lady,’ said the beggar, 
“T’ve lost my right leg—’ “Well, it ain’t 
here!” retorted the woman of the house, 
as she slammed the door.—Nash Jowrnal. 


“T tell you I won't have this room,” 
protested the lady from the country to the 
bellboy. ‘I ain’t goin’ to pay my good 
money for such a small room. You think 
just because I’m from a small town—” 
The boy interrupted: “Step in, madam. 
This ain’t your room, This is the 
elevator.” 


“Mommer,” said Marion, “I wish people 
wouldn’t speak of me as a bride elect. 
It sounds as if I had won Charles in a 
competition.” “But if he picked you in 
preference to the others, isn’t that compli- 
mentary?’ “Yes, but some of the girls 
may claim I was elected by a small ma- 
jority.’—Youngstown Telegram. 


Illustrating Governor “Al” Smith's 
character: A speech was prepared for him 
not long ago by one of his aides (though 
most of his addresses he prepares himself). 
It contained quotations from Jefferson and 
Montesquieu, and with a smile the Goy- 
ernor drew his pencil through the second 
of these. “Jefferson is all right,” he ob- 
served. “But you know as well as I do 
that Al Smith is not supposed to have 
read Montesquieu.” 


The vicar was taking to task one of the 
young members of his flock. ‘‘William,” 
he said, “I hear that you have been raising 
false hopes in several maiden hearts. If 
rumor does not lie, you are engaged to 
one girl in this village, another in Little 
Mudford, and a third in Ditchley. How 
do you come to do such a thing?” William 
grinned uneasily. “Why, parson,” he ex- 
plained, “l’ve got a_ bicycle.”—IIlinois 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


The rich and benevolent Mrs. Lionshield 
came one day to bring charity and bright- 
ness into the poor home of the widow 
Petersen. She began, however, with a long 
series of questions. Mrs. Petersen inter- 
rupted her. “This is new to you, ma’am?” 
Mrs. Lionshield admitted it was. “Then,” 
returned Mrs. Petersen, “I’ll tell you what 
to do. You sit down on this chair, read a 
chapter out of the Bible, give me a dollar, 
and leave!”—Verden og Vi (Copenhagen). 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty- Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 


Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


HOT AND COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE ALL THE TIME 


Farm, Seashore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 
Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street; Boston, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


A Pie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


ps 
i 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ane Sic minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHSOLS 


\ 
| BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 JZ 


MacDutfie Srhonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass, 
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In this Number n 


Editorials... Wigsis cote. pkle Gea 


Original and Selected 


What Kind of Conscience, if Any, Has a News- 
paper Editor To-day (Interview with Robert 
Lincoln O’Brien), by Edward H. Cotton , 

Dr. Cornish is President; Lutheran Pastor, De- 
posed for Heresy, Is Ordained to Unitarian 
Ministry . . 

Joseph Estlin Carpenter, by’ R. Nicol Cross" 


Literature 
“I” Books; Russia To-day, by Thomas vee 


Ness; Books AO. Oe Oe NE 8 555 
Our Children 
The Spirit of the Hales, by Daisy D. Stephen- 
BOB! (5) % ou Me, at Pal Mc Mie co ele) Veen a eeeanmna ae 
Poetry 
The Arc of the Circle, by Katharine Harrington 553 
The Careful Calendar, by Marjorie Dillon; N Me 
So Dangerous, by Jane Ellis Joy . . . 558 
Chorch Notesi5y..i5 2 ye)" <tc ch eie ae 
Pleasantries .° 5 '.. 5. ss ss ee eee 


Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.M. Preacher next Sunday, Rev. 
Wm. S8. Nichols, Litt. D. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A. M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church, 
Sunday at 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Rev. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Th.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster, Organ 
recital after service. 


CAMP OPECHEE. Indian Pond, Me. 
; FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 21 

Real Camp Life. Expert counselors. Pure drink- 

ing water. Land-water sports. Tutoring under 

specialists. Resident nurse. Arts and crafts. 

Rev. H. B. Haskell, Gardiner, Maine. Miss Ethel 

E. Hobbs, Box 272, Cedarhurst, L.I. 
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